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The problems of control within complex organizations are a direct result of the 
need to coordinate activities that have been broken down into subunits so that they 
can be performed by a group of employees. In such organizations, authority is 
justified on a "rational-legal" basis, and the general pattern of control is through 
bureaucratic rules. As bearers of authority, rules structure relationships and channel 
action into conformity with the organizational goals. In addition, rules serve as a 
means of communication The directional and boundary functions of rules may become 
dysfunctional if they are interpreted as minimum standards of performance. Also, 
rules may cause a means-ends inversion for the organization, leading to 
unsatisfactory relationships and inflexibility. The means of control are inextricably 
associated with the structure of the organization. Improvements in organizational 
effectiveness and need-fulfillment of its members depend upon alterations in the 
structure of the organization that will facilitate change in the means of control. (DE) 
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Preface 



Increasingly, professional activities are being carried on within 
complex'organizations which are bureaucratically organized. These 
bureaucratically structured institutions in turn exercise a compel- 
ling but little understood, and therefore potentially detrimental, 
influence on these activities and on the professionals involved in 
them. Robert Presthus has underscored the impact of such organi- 
zations thus: 

Such organizatic as are more than mere devices for producing goods and 
services. They have critical normative consequences. They provide the 
environment in which most of us spend most of our lives. In their efforts 
to rationalize human energy they become sensitive and versatile agencies 
for the control of man’s behavior, employing subtle psychological sanc- 
tions that evoke desired responses and inculcate consistent patterns of 
action. In this sense, big organizations are a major disciplinary force in our 
society. Their influence spills over the boundaries, of economic interest or 
activity into spiritual and intellectual sectors; the accepted values of the 
organization shape the individual’s personality and influence his behavior 
in extravocational affairs Big organizations therefore become instru- 

ments of socialization, providing physical and moral sustenance for their 
members and shaping their thought and behavior in countless ways. 1 

The universal appeal of the bureaucratic type of administration 
is evidenced by the variety of diverse institutions-industrial, 
voluntary, political, educational, religious, and governmental— 
which have adopted this structure. According to Max Weber, 

The decisive reason for the advance of bureaucratic organization has 
always been its purely technical superiority over any other form of organi- 
zation. The fully developed bureaucratic mechanism compares with other 

1. The Organizational Society (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1962), pp. 15-16. 
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organizations exactly as does the machine with the non-mechanical modes 
of production. 

Precision, speed, unambiguity, knowledge of the files, continuity, dis- 
cretion, unity, strict subordination, reduction of friction and of material 
and personal costs— these are raised to the optimum point in the strictly 
bureaucratic administration, and especially in its monocratic form. As 
compared with all collegiate, honorific, and avocational forms of adminis- 
tration, trained bureaucracy is superior on all these points. And as far as 
complicated tasks are concerned, paid bureaucratic work is not only more 
precise but, in the last analysis, it is often cheaper than even formally 
unremunerated honorific service.^ 

Characteristic of bureaucratic administration is the superimpo- 
sition of systems of authority, status, competence, and communi- 
cations upon one another and the structuring of administrative 
offices in a hierarchical order. These systems create a distinctive 
social structure and psychological climate conducive to highly 
predictable behavior by individuals who constitute the administra- 
tive staff. 

Within these organizations the problem of control is a direct 
outgrowth of the need to coordinate the activities of functionally 
differentiated subunits. Maintenance of a stable means of accom- 
plishing goals in a changing environment requires an organizational 
structure that facilitates decisions concerning the activities of 
individuals and subunits pursuing independent goals. The adminis- 
trative staff of an organization may resort to one or a combination 
of methods of control over its individual members. These are 
direct supervision, extensive professional training, performance 
measures, and rules. 

Most compelling of all of the administrative mechanisms used to 
control individual behavior is the formal authority which is articu- 
lated through a body of bureaucratic rules. These rules, important 
structural variables within the organization, are used extensively to 
direct and control actions of subordinates by making explicit 
approved attitudes and behavior. They also impersonalize and 
make legitimate the exercise of authority by superiors and protect 
the organization and its members from outside influences which 

2. From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, trans. H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1958), p. 214. 
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might prove inimical to the organizational endeavor. In short, rules 
become the bearers of organizational authority for the institution. 

However, in attempting to structure and impersonalize relation- 
ships so as to minimize the influence of the individual on the 
accomplishment of organizational goals, the groundwork is laid for 
dysfunction. These unanticipated consequences include alienation 
of highly trained professionals; undue emphasis on procedural 
matters and creation of a certain resistance to change; distortion 
of the professional-client relationship, with a resultant tendency to 
treat the public served in a formal, impersonal manner; develop- 
ment of a legalistic attitude toward the performance of official 
duties, avoidance of responsibility, and minimization of commit- 
ment to and involvement in the organizational endeavor; and the 
appearance of informal groups which attempt to influence policy 
within the organization. Traditionally, many of these dysfunc- 
tional elements have been viewed as direct outgrowths of the 
attempt to delineate authority and responsibility inherent in 
individual offices and to impersonalize relationships between 
members of the organization through a body of rules. The exposi- 
tion in Chapter I of patterns of control and their consequences for 
organizations is the point of departure for subsequent chapters. 

Much of the theory of the operation of bureaucratic constraints 
and their impact on members of organizations has not been sub- 
stantiated empirically. Moreover, educational research has for the 
most part ignored the methodological advances that have taken 
place in the social sciences over the last two decades. In particular, 
survey research techniques are little understood and much ma- 
ligned by those undertaking research in education despite then- 
application to a wide range of empirical problems in the social 
sciences . 3 This study, which examines in detail the growth, func- 
tioning, and consequences of bureaucratic rules within the public 
schools, illustrates the analytical techniques that have been devel- 
oped to analyze survey data. The design of the survey, the sam- 
pling techniques used, and the construction of scales and indices for 

3. Foi a review of the application of survey research in sociology, political science, 
psychology, economics, anthropology, education, social work, and public health, see 
Charles Y. dock (ed.). Survey Research in the Social Sciences (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1967). 
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many of the concepts discussed in the first chapter are described 
in detail in Chapter II. 

In Chapter III the causes of bureaucratization and the conse- 
quent reliance on bureaucratic rules, to the detriment of profes- 
sional expectations of autonomy, judgment, and individual 
responsibility, are examined. The findings suggest that rules are- 
called upon to perform a number of diverse functions for the 
institution. They would appear to obviate the necessity for close 
supervision by providing administrators with an alternative means 
of directing and controlling the efforts of subordinates who are 
viewed as less competent, less experienced, or less committed to 
the organization than themselves. However, the extent to which 
bureaucratic rules are used in lieu of direct supervision, perform- 
ance measures, or professional training appears to be highly 
dependent upon the nature of the professional service performed, 
the size of the organization, and the relationship established with 
the public served. 

In the schools studied, control of instruction as exercised by 
rules appears to be affected by variables at four distinct organiza- 
tional levels. Control of instruction is centralized in schools a 
substantial portion of whose student body comes from lower-class 
homes. Where the school’s authority may be challenged and its 
competence questioned, as it has been in dealing with children 
from impoverished neighborhoods, rules may be called upon to 
perform a protective function. Also, school administrators may 
resort to rules in an attempt to ensure that the students attain 
some minimum level of accomplishment. At the organizational 
level, size appears to affect the complexity of the organization’s 
structure, resulting in increased procedural specification through 
rules. Within departments the extent to which control is exercised 
over instruction is a function of the subject matter taught, the 
number of faculty members, and the proportion of female teach- 
ers in the department. Finally, the degree to which individual 
teachers are permitted to exercise discretion in instructional 
matters is directly related to their sex, tenure status, and teaching 
experience. 

By far the most critical dilemma posed for the organization is 
how to reconcile the expectations of autonomy and individual 
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responsibility of highly trained professionals with the bureaucratic 
hierarchy’s demand for centralized control. With more and more 
professionals working within bureaucratic settings, increased atten- 
tion is being paid to the conflict which occurs between organiza- 
tional demands and professional training and expectations. 

Within highly structured bureaucratic institutions the role of 
the professional is drastically altered. Coming to the institution 
with expectations of independence and professional autonomy, he 
is required to conform to rules and operating procedures and to 
defer to hierarchical authority. Since the distribution of status, 
income, and other rewards is jealously monopolized by individuals 
high in the hierarchy, professionals may abandon their original 
orientation for a bureaucratic one which will be rewarded. 

In Chapter IV the role played by bureaucratic rules in the con- 
flict between bureaucratic authority and professional autonomy is 
examined in depth. Contrary to expectations, rules appear to 
mediate authority conflict, making the imposition of hierarchical 
authority more tolerable to professionals. By structuring relation- 
ships between superiors and subordinates and communicating to 
professionals what is expected of them, rules impersonalize the 
exercise of authority and reduce anxiety among members of the 
organization. In education rules may be particularly necessary 
because of the lack of accepted performance measures, difficulty 
in effectively supervising instruction, and varying degrees of 
professional competence among teachers trained in the various 
disciplines. 

Of even greater interest are the findings concerning the effect of 
bureaucracy in the educational process reported in Chapter V. 
Analyses of data from junior high schools suggest that the imper- 
sonal treatment of students by teachers and teacher resistance to 
new instructional approaches may be unanticipated consequences 
of the socialization of new teachers who aspire to tenure and a 
career in the public school system. Both reactions may very well 
be the result of the present practice of requiring new teachers to 
serve a probationary period under the supervision of subject 
matter specialists. 

Moreover, school size may affect instructional practices in a 
detrimental fashion. As schools enroll larger and larger numbers of 
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students, thus requiring enlarged instructional and administrative 
staffs, increased specialization results. Teachers are assigned to 
teach specific subjects at specific grade levels, often to students of 
about the same ability and background. Departmental duties are 
centralized and assigned to a department head responsible for 
supervising instruction. Extracurricular assignments are made. For 
many teachers such specification and specialization may destroy 
the meaning of teaching and render their jobs devoid of interest or 
challenge. 

Finally, teachers in lower-class schools, who deal with children 
from a wide range of cultural backgrounds and abilities, attempt 
to personalize their teacliing tc a greater extent than their co* 
leagues in middle-class schools. In middle-class schools the stu- 
dents’ similar background and ability may lead to a more imper- 
sonal and traditional style of instruction aimed at the hypothetical 
average. The heterogeneous student body found in lower-class 
schools may encourage teachers to look for new approaches and 
new techniques. 

The impact of variables at four levels of the organization- 
environmental, organizational, departmental, and individual— on 
the choice of means of control and the impact that such con- 
straints have on members of the organization are re-examined in 
Chapter VI. The school’s clientele— students and their parents— is 
viewed as having a dynamic effect on its authority structure as 
well as on instruction. In lower-class neighborhoods increased 
instructional prescription through rules results from adminis- 
trators’ attempts to protect the school against disruptive outside 
influences. Moreover, centralization of authority in instructional 
matters appears to be an effort to offset the affective relationships 
that such teachers establish with their students. In an attempt to 
prevent teachers from departing too far from universal norms and 
policies regarding instruction, school administrators seem to resort 
to the imposition of rules. The result is increased conflict with 
authority on the part of teachers, as manifested by dissatisfaction 
with administrative practices and increased sentiment in favor of 
unionization. 

Another important factor that influences control in the schools 
is the ambiguous and esoteric nature of educational objectives in 
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the more academic subjects, which makes it difficult to determine 
the extent to which these objectives are attained by individual 
teachers. Lack of agreement on educational goals in certain 
subjects, then, may lead to increased specification of curricula and 
instructional techniques through rules. 

Finally, it is suggested here that because of the perpetuation of 
the myth of equality between teachers and administrators, a myth 
strongly championed by the NEA-affiliated professional associa- 
tions, and the failure to recognize the authority relationship that 
actually obtains between teachers and administrators, educational 
institutions have had recourse to ever more bureaucratic patterns 
of control. The advantages of utilizing alternative forms of control 
have been largely denied educational administrators. 
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Patterns of Control and Their Consequences 

in Formal Organizations 



The Problem of Control in Formal Organizations 

All organizations, and I might add, parenthetically, all social 
systems, develop a structure and mechanism to provide for their 
maintenance and continuity . 1 Because organizations produce 
goods or services that are consumed by society, a structure must 
be established that permits the organization to identify social 
needs accurately, translate them into organizational objectives, 
and mobilize resources for their production . 2 The resources uti- 
lized in the attainment of goals are the factors of production, land, 
labor, and capital. In order to attain these goals, the organization 
first must secure the necessary psychological and material support 
from a society filled with competitors. Of paramount importance 
is the recruitment and retention of personnel, and much of its 
energy will be directed toward this end. 

Within complex organizations the problem of control is a direct 
result of the need to coordinate activities that have been broken 
down into sub-units so that they can be performed by a group of 
employees. Each member of the organization occupies a position 
created by this role differentiation or division of labor and inter- 
acts with individuals occupying other positions. Out of the at- 
tempt to differentiate and integrate the activities of subunits and 
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1 The article by Philip Selznick, “Foundations of the Theory of Organization” 
(American Sociological Review, 13 [February, 1948] :25-35), provides a good example of 
the aDulication of functional analysis to organizations. 

2.^ John Walton {Administration and Policy-Making in Education [Baltimore: Johns 
HoDkins Press 1959] ) has defined the functions of administration in educational lnstitu- 
tions as determination of organizational purpose, direction of the organization s activi- 
ties to accomplish this purpose, and provision for the organization s survival. 
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individuals in the attainment of organizational goals, quite distinct 
rational and social structures emerge. 

Mamtenance of a stable mechanism for accomplishing these 
goals m a changing environment requires an organizational struc- 
ture that permits independent action by participants and subunits 
m pursuit of their goals . 3 Max Weber, in his treatment of the 
sociology of organizations, or, as he calls them, “corporate organi- 
zation,” conceives of this structure as one of roles or positions in 
which authority is institutionalized. Authority in this case is at- 
tached to particular offices within the organization, and not to the 
individual occupying the office. It is institutionalized by rigid 
specification and articulated through rules, regulations, codes, 
norms, and standards. “Orders” are given and must be carried out 
which requires an administrative staff. 

For Weber the distinguishing feature of an organization is the 
nature of its claim to legitimate authority. Authority must be 
legitimated if officials are to have a clearly defined status and are 
o be accepted by those whom they must control. However, this 
legitimation is dependent upon the environment in which the or- 
ganization functions . 4 

One type of institutional authority is “charismatic.” The leader 
is a revolutionary figure upsetting the institutional order. His fol- 
lowers are willing to accept his authority because of a belief in his 
extraordinary powers, which must be demonstrated from time to 
time. The administrative staff functions as a body of disciples with 
each person assigned a particular role by the leader. There are no 
limitations to the “official’s” authority, and no member has any 
need status except that which the leader gives him. According to 
Weber, this type of institution is unstable and cannot become the 
basis of a permanent order without major changes in its adminis- 
trative structure. A process that Weber calls “routinization of 



o. jean wins has pointed out (“Some Comments on James G. Anderson’s Bureau 

Zfy Auth0rity ’” Educational Administration Quar- 

terly, 2 [Autumn, 1966] :243-61) that umts of an organization specializing in goal 
attainment must have the right to make decisions binding upon participants in order to 

o , SaScS' SO “ IC<!S *" aCC ° mPUShi " g “ S 80311 ™ s fcads to the hierarchical 

from 4 th^w °I < ? SC ^ sio " of Weber ’ s concept of institutional authority is taken 
T7._j ° on Ehe Theory of Social and Economic Organization (trans. A M 

erson and Talcott Parsons [New York: Oxford University Press, 1947]), pp. 56-7X* 
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